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Awkward in armour 


Part of the film St. Joan was shot at Frensham Ponds, in 
Surrey, and the arrival of steel-clad men-at-arms quickly 
attracted the youngsters of the neighbourhood. One of 
them wanted to see if a heavyweight like this could ride a 
lightweight bicycle. The answer seems to have been yes. 


LUNCH WITH THE 
GORILLAS 

Miss Rosalie Osborne, of watched, and posted one of their 


Nairobi, can now claim to have 
had lunch with gorillas. 

These great apes, the only colony 
of mountain gorillas in the British 
Commonwealth, live on an extinct 
volcano in the south-west corner 
of Uganda, where Miss Osborne 
has spent the past four months 
studying their habits. 

She was walking across a clear¬ 
ing in the forest when she came 
across some of them eating bam¬ 
boo shoots. When they saw Miss 
Osborne and her companions, 
they retreated to the edge of the 
clearing, but continued with the 
bamboo shoots—always a favour¬ 
ite dish. 

“I.was delighted that they took 
so little notice of us,” Miss 
Osborne said afterwards. “As it 
was two o'clock, we sat in the 
clearing and quietly ate our lunch, 
in perfect harmony with our hairy 
friends, munching theirs not more 
than 35 yards away!” 

The next day Miss Osborne 
,,ia!n saw the gorillas, and watched 
three of tliem playing for about 
naif an hour in an umbrella-shaped 
hr;. They knew they were being 


number as a look-out, but he just 
leaned back against a branch, put 
his hands behind his head, and 
eyed Miss Osborne with an air of 
supreme indifference. 

At other times, however, the 
gorillas proved very elusive, and 
although she followed their tracks, 
found their beds, and even heard 
them close at hand, it was some¬ 
times weeks before she saw them 
again. 

On other occasions, however, 
the gorillas seemed to be looking 
for her. Twice they walked through 
her camp, at one time coming 
within a few yards of the hut in 
which she slept. But on another 
visit they ran off making barking 
noises when they saw a newly- 
erected tent. 

Miss Osborne often carried a ■ 
camera with her. but the weather ' 
was generally too misty or rainy 
for photography. Only twice dur¬ 
ing the first six weeks was there a 
day not interrupted by rain or mist, 
and once or twice there were 
heavy hailstorms, even though the 
volcano is not many miles from 
the equator. 


TREASURE ISLAND CHALLENGE 


A tale of shipwreck in the Southern seas 

^.old worth about £4,500,000 lies hidden in a great cliff cave 
of the grim Auckland Islands, some 3C0 miles south of 
New Zealand. Many attempts have been made to find it but 
misfortune has dogged all of them, and the latest chapter in 
the story has been told by six shipwrecked treasure-hunters 
who, after harrowing experiences, have been recovering in 
Darwin Hospital, in Australia’s Northern Territory. 


The gold sought by them was 
lost in an American clipper, the 
General Grant, which came to a 
strange end in 1866 in the unin¬ 
habited Auckland Islands. Sur¬ 
vivors said that stormy seas swept 
the vessel right into a huge cavern, 
where she went fast aground and 
was broken up by mountainous 
waves which came thundering in. 

Many attempts to recover the 
gold have since been made, the 
first being in 1869, when some men 
went out to the Aucklands in a tug, 
but were beaten back from the 
islands by bad weather. 

NEVER SEEN AGAIN 
In the following year another 
party went out in a schooner, tak¬ 
ing a diver with them. On reach¬ 
ing the islands, the captain and six 
men set out in a boat to locate the 
wreck, but their boat was pre¬ 
sumably swamped, for they were 
never seen again. 

The schooner went back to New 
Zealand, made up her crew, and 
returned to the Aucklands. But 
again all attempts to find the 
treasure cave were unsuccessful. 

In 1877 another expedition, with 
one of the General Grant's sur¬ 
vivors as guide, claimed that they 
had discovered the wreck, but that 
bad weather had thwarted all their 


efforts to locate the treasure in her 
holds. 

More recent expeditions have 
been similarly baffled in their 
search, either by bad weather or 
through being unable to find the 
cave. 

The latest expedition sailed from 
Britain some time ago in a little 
ship appropriately named the Gold 
Seeker. All went well until the 
ship stopped off Portuguese Timor, 
where a party of six went ashore 
to shoot game for provisions. 

While they were gone the Gold 
Seeker was wrecked, and after 
spending five days on a wild and 
lonely shore they decided to try 
to get back to civilisation in one 
of the boats which had been saved 
from the wreck. In this small open 
boat they were carried by winds 
and currents far out into the 
Timor Sea. 

For ten days they sailed on, tor¬ 
tured by thirst and hunger, until at 
last they saw a beacon light flash¬ 
ing. Thankfully they made their 
way towards it, and although their 


boat was smashed on the rocks, 
they did manage to get ashore. 

Though they did not know it, 
they had landed on Cape Fourcroy, 
an islet on the south-west tip of 
Bathurst Island. But their troubles 
were by no means over, for they 
found that the light was an auto¬ 
matic warning for ships and un¬ 
attended. There was no one to 
help them, and they wandered 
about for three days before realis¬ 
ing that they were on an island. 
Then they had the idea of extin¬ 
guishing the light, in the hope of 
attracting attention. 

In sorry plight after their ordeal, 
near starvation and suffering from 
exhaustion and sunstroke, they 
were at last rescued and taken by 
naval tug to hospital in Darwin. 

And in the depths of a distant 
cavern the General Grant's gold 
still lies undisturbed. 


UNDER THE BRIDGE 

The world’s first permanent 
national film theatre is being built 
under the most southerly arch of 
London's Waterloo Bridge. 

The new theatre will replace the 
temporary one close by, which was 
built for the 1951 Festival of 
Britain. It will seat 500, and is 
due to be opened in the late 
summer. 


Smiles on the steps 

Members of the Ulster Girls Choir, now on a concert tour in 
aid of the N.S.P.C.C., pause for a souvenir snap on the steps 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral during a London visit. 
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Still going strong 

Mr. David Simpson of Ruislip, Middlesex, is emigrating to 
Canada and proposes to do the last 3000 miles of the trip — 
Montreal to Vancouver—on a vintage motorcycle built in 
1912. The machine was found on a scrapheap but the only 
replacements needed were tyres. 


BUDGET TOPICS 

By the CN Political Correspondent 


r JVlE coming Budget has been 
talked about more than most 
in modern times. Indeed, discus¬ 
sion about it has been almost un¬ 
broken since January, and is likely 
to continue at least until the 
summer holidays. It can, indeed, 
be compared to a great liner 
ploughing through the sea, pushing 
out waves before it and leaving a 
great wake of foamy commotion 
behind. 

Why does the 1957 Budget seem 
more important than previous 
ones? Perhaps the main reason 
is the expectation that it will at 
least point the way for a cut in 
taxes. Other reasons are that it 
will be the first since the Suez 
campaign of last year; the first 
since Mr. Macmillan succeeded Sir 
Anthony Eden as Premier; the 
first, also, to be presented by Mr. 
Thorneycroft as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

THE EXCHEQUER 

Where, it may be asked, does 
this word “Exchequer” come 
from? From the game of chess. 
The other name for chess is 
chequers, and in the Middle Ages 
officials used a chess or chequers 
board for. making their accounts. 
The Exchequer (nowadays called 
the Treasury) was originally the 
department which managed the 
Royal accounts. 

That was when the Sovereign— 
the Crown—had charge of the 
financial business of the State, long 
before the Commons emerged to 
take control and explain its 
stewardship to Parliament in 
annual Budgets. 


As for Budget, the word is 
derived from the Latin bulga and 
the French bougette, meaning bag 
or sack. (At one time a leather 
bag was used to carry confidential 
documents.) 

The modern meaning, of course, 
is not connected with a bag, but is 
used to describe the proposals 
which the Chancellor puts to the 
Commons on Budget Day. 

For about three weeks before 
the Budget the Chancellor “goes 
into retreat ” to work out these 
proposals. Then, on Budget Day, 
we see him leaving for the Com¬ 
mons carrying not a bag, but an 
old red dispatch-box which be¬ 
longed to Mr. Gladstone, the 
Victorian Liberal Premier. 

Most modern Prime Ministers— 
including Mr. Macmillan, but not 
Sir Anthony Eden—passed through 
the office of Chancellor' of the. 
Exchequer first. 

DOWNING STREET NEIGHBOURS 

The office of Chancellor is older 
than the foreign Secretaryship, 
which is sometimes regarded as 
the most senior post after the 
Premiership. Indeed, the Chan¬ 
cellor’s residence at No. 11 Down¬ 
ing Street is next door to the 
Premier’s at No. 10, and there is 
a connecting passage. 

When Mr. (afterwards Earl) 
Baldwin was Premier he appointed 
the late Viscount Simon as Chan¬ 
cellor. Lord Simon, a lawyer, 
modestly remarked that he had no 
special knowledge of national 
finance. Mr. Baldwin replied: 
“Not a bad qualification to start 
with!” 


Vive la 
Reine! 

A gay and affectionate welcome 
awaits the Queen and Prince 
Philip at Paris, where they are due 
to arrive next Monday for a four- 
day tour. 

No effort or expense has been 
spared by the French authorities to 
make it a dazzling royal occasion. 
One of its many highlights will be 
the visit, on Tuesday, to the famous 
Chateau of Versailles, where there 
will be a banquet in the historic 
Hall of Mirrors, followed by a 
play in the Louis XIV theatre. 
That evening the Queen and the 
Prince will cruise on the Seine 
amid illuminations and broadcast 
music. 

Modern French industry will be 
shown to them at the celebrated 
Renault motor-car works at Flins, 
near Paris, and at factories in Lille 
and Tourcoing. The Prince is also 
to see an atomic centre. 

Among the many gifts which are 
to be presented to the Queen is 
a beautiful clock. For Prince 
Charles there is to be a working 
model of the Paris'underground 
railway (the Metro), and for 
Princess Anne, ten dolls. 

Yorkshire’s huge 
white horse 

It is almost certain that the 
White Horse of Kilburn, cut in the 
Hambleton Hills near Thirsk, will 
be restored this year. 

Over 300 feet long, 228 feet 
high, and with an eye big enough 
for 20 people to sit on, the Kil¬ 
burn Horse has been a great land¬ 
mark in the Vale of York for a 
whole century. It was made in 
1857, and is said to have been 
paid for by a villager who had 
made a fortune in London. 

But it now has a drab, muddy 
appearance, and has also been 
showing a tendency to slip down 
the hillside. However, Helmsley 
District Officer for the Forestry 
Commission, which has a long 
lease on the land, says that the 
horse’s downhill path has been 
halted by hundreds of wooden 
pegs driven into the lower edges. 
Reinforced with loose stones, the 
pegs have prevented further erosion. 

What it needs now is to be put 
in good trim. . 

Rescue dogs for 
Norway 

Norway has started training 
dogs to help in avalanche rescue 
work. The idea, used for many 
years in Switzerland and Austria, 
is new in Norway. 

Most of the dogs in the scheme, 
which is run by the Kennel Club 
of Norway, are Alsatians, many of 
them police dogs. 

It is claimed that, after train¬ 
ing, which can take up to four 
years, each dog is as effective in 
rescue work as a team of 50 men. 

Kare P. Skalstad, who has been 
working for many years to get the 
plan accepted, will be in charge. 
His own dog, Heidi, who helped 
in 50 mountain rescues, died only 
a few weeks ago. 


News from 

. A scheme has been planned for 
fencing off parts of the New Forest 
to prevent the ponies and cattle 
straying onto the roads. 

Leicester University College has 
been granted full university status. 

BRITAIN’S BIGGEST TYRES 

Tyres over seven feet high, the 
biggest ever produced in this 
country, are now being made by 
Dunlops. Each contains 300 
miles of nylon cord. 

The Royal Humane Society’s 
Testimonial on parchment was 
recently presented to William 
Chivers, aged 15, at Wick Road 
School, Bristol, for saving a four- 
year-old boy from drowning. 

A search for oil is to be started 
this summer under three film 
studios in Hollywood. 

By 1960 British European Air¬ 
ways hope to be running a heli¬ 
copter service to Paris. 

During the period 1948 to 1955 
the British authors most frequently 
translated into foreign languages 
were Dickens, Shakespeare, R. L. 
Stevenson, A. J. Cronin, and 
Agatha Christie. 

CORRECTION 

In a recent issue, Queen Victoria 
was referred to as an English 
sovereign. As a Scots reader points 
out, we should have staled “ British 
sovereign.” 
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Everywhere 



Illuminated policeman 

To make night-time traffic duty 
safer for policemen in Tehran, 1 
capital of Persia, they wear 
flashing lights in their caps. A 
battery is carried on the back. 

To save labour, automatic re¬ 
mote control is to be tried out on 
certain branch line level-crossings. 



Meet 

Hodgson’s 

Flying 

Squirrel 

This attractive creature 
of the trees, now at Re¬ 
gent’s Park, is from Nepal 
and is known as Hodg : 
son’s Flying Squirrel. By 
means of an extension oi 
the skin from the sides 
to the limbs it can make 
great gliding leaps from 
branch to branch. 


USA SKIFFLE 

Plus si- p.lp. m m mjr « 

UKE 

22'6 IDEAL FOR 

ftock’nRo// j 



Send 2Jd. for illustrated lists, 

REAL RADIOciPystalset 



Without Earphones ^ g\ f 
Inc. 'phones 31/-. A%$ ,m 

REAL RADIO RECEPTION—NOT 
A TOY! Earphones essential. Ideal 

I for Bedrooms, Invalids, Private, listening. Eailio- 
minded boys. etc. NO ELECTRICITY, NO 
I BATTERIES. Works^ anywhere. Bakelite case— 

{ * unbreak 

CYQiyWUClC. *V»A , 


Skifflo Groups, Camps, 
Parties, Holidays. 

FREE SELF TUTOR. 

that teaches you to play I 
in J hour. No musical ■ 
knowledge required. Not [ 
a toy — real musical ■ 
instrument. For all ages. 1 
Full sizo as used by pro- I 
fessionals. Strong styrene l 
material. Nylon strings. 1 
Clear mellow tone. ■ 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. CNP57), 



unbreakable. Perfect Present, Radio's 
I finest value. 4* X 2" X 4". Plus 1/9 
| post and packing. C.O. D. extra._ 


7 ^ 6 foal Jfticrcsccpe 

Plus H9 post ★ For all students and 
or C.O.D. ex. school work. * Enlarges 
up to 50 times. ★Rack 
and pinion focusins. 

★ Complete with 
slides — specimen 
box. ★Forceps and 
k - '"Hu full instructions. 
8 h” X y X 24'. 

623/7 Holloway Road, London, N.19 


SILKWORM EGGS 

100 FREE! With each order, a 
* booklet with full rearing 
instructions, and a miniature 
2/- skein of pure silk. 

Apply: JOHN A. ANGEL (CN), 
20 EDWARD AVENUE, 
BISHOPSTOKE, EASTLEIGH, HANTS. 


=TAME FV1SCE- 



: Black or Piebakl 
\ Mice , . . pair 5/3 

Cages.5/6 

Book on Mice . 3/6 
Lisi 2d. 

PITT FRANCIS, C.N. 

MOUSE FARM, FERNDALE, GLAM. 
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ARMIES OF ANTS are active at this time of the s*. -J 
year .n the forests of the Amazon. They will 
attack anything in their path, even big creatures wf 
like alligators, jaguars, and snakes, overwhelm- : 
_ ing them by sheer numbers. _ 

CN Picture-News 
and Time Map 


A TEA FACTORY will shortly be ; 
opened at Kanjari, in the Nyeri dis- 
: trict of Kenya.’s Central Province. Part 
| of a scheme to develop 5000 acres 
: of Kikuyu smallholdings for tea plant- 
l ing, it has a ten-acre nursery where 
1,500,000 seedlings are being raised. 


EAST PAKISTAN’S first coal- j 
field has been found in the Farid- 
pur district of East Bengal. It;; 
comprises 2000 square miles of*! 
the fine-quality coal so necessary 
for East Pakistan’s industrial; 
development. 


MAORIS are now engaged 
catching the mutton bird, 
sooty shearwater, which at this 
time of the year is found on 
small islands off Stewart Island, 
in New Zealand. See news columns 


V 

Sf NEW 

Lzealand 

■•-A 


AUSTRALIA’S FIRST 
YOUTH ORCHESTRA 

Australia recently started its 
first youth orchestra of 75 boys 
and girls, all under 21, and they 
have given their first concert under 
the baton of their founder, Pro¬ 
fessor John Bishop of Sydney 
University. 

Preliminary rehearsals had to be 
carried out in Adelaide, Mel¬ 
bourne, and Sydney, whence most 
of the players came, and then the 
whole body was brought together 
for the first time a few days before 
the inaugural concert. 

The idea of this orchestra grew 
out of the National Music Camps 
which Professor Bishop initiated 
ten years ago. 


Farewell to a yew 

Bedfordshire will lose a famous 
old yew tree when a road improve¬ 
ment scheme is carried out in the 
village of Pavenham. The tree was 
planted in 1666, the year of the 
Great Plague of London. 

The story goes that some Lon¬ 
don children were told by their 
parents to follow a wagon out of 
the city until it took them to rela¬ 
tives in Pavenham. They managed 
the journey, but never saw their 
parents again, and in remembrance 
of them planted the yew tree at 
one of the village’s most attractive 
corners. 

Unfortunately the corner is too 
sharp for modern traffic, so the 
cottage where the children lived 
will have to come down when the 
road is widened. 


Invisible ray on guard 

Numerous accidents have been 
caused in Burton-on-Trent by tall 
vehicles trying to pass under a 
bridge which is only nine feet 
high. Now an invisible ray has 
been installed which will help to 
prevent such accidents, and damage 
to vehicles and bridge. 

If a vehicle more than nine feet 
high approaches the bridge, the 
beam is broken and a large sign 
lights up with the words: Stop, 
you can’t pass under bridge. Then 
a red light goes on and a hooter 
sounds. 


Sculpture in concrete 

An impressive concrete sculpture 
now adorns the exterior of a new 
church just outside Salisbury. 

The work of a Kensington 
sculptor. Miss Kate Parbury, it is 
a relief measuring 17 feet by 15, 
and portrays the Risen Christ. An 
angel sits at the head of the empty 
tomb, another is rolling away the 
stone, and choirs of angels are 
depicted above. 

The church, St. Michael and All 
Angels, is to serve a new housing 
estate and will be dedicated in 
June. 


HOLIDAY FUN 
IN TOWN 

Leslie Daiken’s London Pleasures 
for Young People (Thames and 
Hudson, 5s.) tells in the most 
attractive and lively photographs 
all about fun in the big city. 

He directs us to the playgrounds 
and shows, the parks, model rail¬ 
ways, and where to find archery, 
roller skating, fishing, bathing, 
model or aircraft-flying'going on. 
We are also shown trips on 
Regent's Canal and round the 
Docks, where to dance round a 
maypole, and where to find a 
Thames-side beach. The Zoo, 
Hampton Court, and the museums 
are there, too. 

Not only young Londoners, but 
boys and girls visiting the Capital 
will find this book the kind of 
guide which makes you say “Let’s 
go.” 


ANTARCTICA IN 
LONDON 

The story of British exploration 
and research in Antarctica is told 
in photographs and models at an 
exhibition now open at the 
Imperial Institute, South Kensing¬ 
ton. 

Based chiefly on the work of the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies 
Survey, the exhibition shows that 
the Far South is not all snow and 
ice. Warm, solid huts, good food, 
and facilities for hobbies make the 
life of explorers far easier than in 
the days of Shackleton and Scott. 
The figures of these two great men 
have been lent from Madame Tus- 
saud's to show the kind of cloth¬ 
ing they used half a century ago. 

Most of the equipment on show 
is that used for surveying and 
weather observations. The exhibi¬ 
tion is open until June 2. 


The mutton birds are 
returning 


Just to the south of Stewart 
Island, New Zealand, are groups 
of small islands inhabited only by 
birds. To these islands at this time 
of the year the mutton birds come 
for a three-month stay.. And as 
they are doing so, the Maoris 
leave the mainland for the annual 
mutton bird season. 

In mid-March the Maoris of 
the South Island leave in fishing 
vessels for the small islands, going 
ashore in dinghies loaded with gear 
and stores for the season. Landing 
on these rocky islands is possible 
only in good weather, for there are 
no harbours and there is only one 
island with a sandy beach. On 
April 1 they begin catching the 
birds for their tasty, though fatty, 
flesh. 

The scientific name for this bird 
is sooty shearwater. 


During the season approximately 
250,000 mutton birds are caught, 
being cleaned and stored in tins 
and barrels. . By the end of May, 
with the season ended and all 
packing done, the Maoris have 
left for the mainland, and the 
mutton birds have gone. For 
another nine months the islands 
will know only the songs and 
cries of the resident birds, and not 
until March comes round again 
will mutton birds be heard. 

Where they go, no one is sure. 
The Maoris believe, as did their 
forefathers, that for nine months 
of the year the birds roam the 
ocean. It certainly seems that the 
.birds have had a long time in flight, 
for when they reach the islands 
they fall in their thousands ex¬ 
hausted in the dense bush. 

See World Map 


New season’s 
lobster pots 

The familiar lobster pot 
of the seaside is only a 
form of the primitive 
fish-trap used by man 
before the dawn of 
history. The highly 
skilled craft of making 
it is still traditional on 
the South Coast, and 
here Mr. Alan Stride of 
Mudeford, near Christ¬ 
church, weaves withies, 
or willow branches, to 
make a new pot for the 
coming lobster season. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


Jennings tops the 
poll again 


Nfox merely a tower, but a sky¬ 
scraper of postcards has been 
filling the office of David Davies, 
of Children’s Hour, as a result of 
Request Week. Once again 
Anthony Buckeridge’s Jennings At 
School has topped the poll, with 
The Wind in the Willow's and Toy- 
town high up in the list, as usual. 

“David” is specially pleased 
that this year’s response has far 
exceeded that of 1956, though it 
must be remembered that the 
printing strike a year ago may have 
been partly responsible for fewer 
cards. Anyway, it does look as if 
Sound Radio Children’s Hour is 
holding its own against the com¬ 
petition of television. 


Listening ages range between 
four and 18, but a lot of cards 
W'ere also received from grown¬ 
ups. Only children’s cards were 
counted, however, and—including 
all the Regions—they totalled 
nearly 30,000. 

Another Anthony Buckeridge 
character high in young 
viewers’ estimation is Rex Milli¬ 
gan. His first series for BBC 
Children’s TV was such a success 
a year ago that it is being shown 
again in tele-recorded form, start¬ 
ing on Friday. 

It is the story of rivalry between 
Sheldrake Grammar School arid 
the more modern technical school. 


Pat Smytlie shows, how to do it 



J>at Smythe, one of the world’s leading horsewomen, will try some¬ 
thing new in BBC Children’s TV on Friday. With one of the 
latest radio microphones and transmitters strapped to her body, she 

will take some of her 
famous horses over 
the fences while tell¬ 
ing viewers how she 
does it. 

This will be the 
climax to a T V visit 
to Pat Smythe’s 
Gloucestershire home 
at Miserden, where 
the show jumpers 
have just started their 
schooling for the 
season after a winter 
rest. Unlike many 
horsewomen, Pat 
Smythe trains her own 
jumpers, which helps 
to explain her success 
with her famous 
mounts. 

Young horses need 
patient handling, as 
Pat Smythe will ex¬ 
plain as she shows 
how, trained to com¬ 
plete obedience, they 
Pat Smythe with Prince Hal take their first jumps. 


_I MOAjQ&Z'V when 

ELVIS PRESLEY, 

great U.S.A. Rock'll Roll 
Star, has his name on 
every one. Easy to play, 
simple Tutor supplied free 
including carrying box. 
Fitted Nylon strings give 
good old Bock'n Roll and 
Calypso effect. Colourful, 
made of strong Styrene 
for strength. Good tone, tunes 
accurately. Send 24/6, plus 
2/6 post. ELVIS PRESLEY 
TTKETTE, self-playing 
apparatus incorporated, 10 / 11 , 
post, etc., 2/-. 




GREAT 
CAMPING 
k OFFER 

V 

RIDGE TENT S F E 0 * T 4'- 

BRAND NEW de luxe "Safety” Tent. All 
colours. Complete. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. 
Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base x 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide x 3 ft. 6 in. high x 12 in. walls, all 
approx. Weight 31 lbs. Cash 55/-, or 
4/- deposit and 6/- monthly. WITH FLY¬ 
SHEET 83/6, or 9/3 deposit and 9/9 
monthly. Both carr. 2/6. LISTS, TENTS, 
BINOCULARS. CAMERAS, WATCHES, 
RINGS, TERMS. 


OEADQUARTER and 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 


Dept. CN/l)196/200Coldharbotir Lane, LonghboronghJone., London. S.E.5. - , Open all Sat, ip.m. Wed. 



RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 
GREAT BARGAIN 

-at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly held "V? O 

by screw. Ruts used ASvsif 
blades to good use. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O. - Fost 3«. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3/6 

Post 4J. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
_ metal base for simple 

assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy's toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send F.O. 3/10. 

Wm. P1JNN. LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Rd., Finchley, London, N.12 




We offer YOU an ultra-rapid British- 
Made Gratispool film FREEI So that 
you may try the amazing Gratispool 
Developing and Printing Service. NO 
“CATCH.’* Send this advert, with 
name, address and 6d. stamp to cover 
postage, packing, etc. Free film will 
be sent by return. THESE SIZES 
ONLY —620, 120 and 127. Famous 
for 20 years. 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.1), GLASGOW, C.1 


UNDER THE GROUND, UNDER THE 
SEA. AND INTO THE 


J^VERY viewer can be an armchair 
adventurer with the new BBC 
Television series called Now. It 
starts this Wednesday evening. The 
exploits are to include a demon¬ 
stration of escape methods from a 
submarine and a bale-out from an 
Army plane in which the para¬ 
chutist will use the new miniature 
radio camera. For bird's-eye views 
on other excursions the BBC is 
chartering a B.E.A. helicopter. 

Peter Webber, who shares pro- 



Bob Danvers-Walker 


duction with Ray Lakeland, told 
me that Now is an exciting exten¬ 
sion of Saturday Night Out. “We 
want to take viewers to places and 
give them experiences they might 
never otherwise enjoy,” he said. 

Two Miles Under, which begins 
the weekly series this Wednesday, 
will bring pictures of miners at 
work in the Dragonby Pit near 
Scunthorpe. Cameras, micro¬ 
phones, lights and mobile control- 
room are being taken along two 
miles of tunnel to the working face, 
where we shall see the rock being 
bored for blasting and the ore 
clawed and carried away by the 
latest machinery. Afterwards a 
visit will be paid to the Appleby- 
Frodingham works some miles 
away, where the ore is turned into 
iron, and at the Queen Anne blast 
furnace a great stream of molten 
metal will be seen gushing out. . 

Bob Danvers-Walker, who is to 
be- stunt man in Now, will be in 
protective clothing as he gives his 
commentary. 

Next week it will be Danvers- 
Walker again, in submarine escape 
gear, who will float to the surface 
of a 100-foot test tank at the 


Dolphin Navy School, watched by 
an underwater T V camera. Next 
August, armed with a TV camera, 
he will parachute jump from a 
Beverley troop-carrier in a pro¬ 
gramme about Army training, the 
last of three dealing with the Ser¬ 
vices. The R.A.F. will be covered 
on May 15 and the Navy in mid- 
July. It is hoped to have a T V 
camera on a plane as it lands on an 
aircraft carrier. 

Here are more details of Now 
programmes given to me by Peter 
Webber. On April 17 viewers will 
be taken to Liverpool for the start 
of the. maiden voyage of the 
Empress of England, and a week 
later to a pothole expedition 900 
feet below ground in Derbyshire. 
First TV helicopter trip.will be 
down the Thames from West¬ 
minster on May 1. 

At the end of May viewers will 
travel on the little Tanyllyn Light 
Railway in North Wales. Later 
there will be yacht racing in the 
Solent, an underwater descent in 
the Mediterranean on Eurovision, 
and a take-off view of a Viscount 
800 leaving Nice, with subsequent' 
pictures of its arrival in London. 


Indians who were 
attacked by the 
While Man 

Jn most tales of Red Indians and 
cowboys it is the Indians who 
are supposed to cause the trouble. 
But there’s a different twist in 
Lariat Boy, which Herbert Smith 
is producing in BBC Children’s 
Hour on Fridays, April 5 and 12. 

In this story of Arizona in the 
1880s, by Alan Dixon, a peace- 
loving Indian tribe is attacked by 
a band of white hooligans. The 
surprise ending is brought about 
by the friendship of a white boy 
and an Indian chief’s'son. 

Lariat Boy was first broadcast 
some time ago, but this is a com¬ 
pletely new production. It includes 
glimpses of little known but 
authentic Red Indian customs. 

Schoolboy explorers 
in Iceland 

(7 N readers will no doubt remem¬ 
ber the - interview, published 
last November, with one of the 
50 schoolboys of an average age 
of 17 who went last year on the 
British Schools Exploring Society 
expedition to Iceland. You may 
also have seen the thrilling film of 
their adventures shot by TV 
cameraman A. A. Englander, 
which was shown in a B B C Tele¬ 
vision evening programme. 

Next Tuesday you can see the 
film again in Children’s TV. The 
crowning moment is at the end of 
the Long March, in which 11 
specially chosen boys went on a 
16-day trek of 180 miles to the 
5750-foot summit of Hofsjokull 
ice-cap. Mr. Englander, who did 
not go on the march himself, says 
the boys themselves filmed “an 
almost Tenzing moment ” as they 
reached the top. 


Napoleon escapes from 
his cage 

Two live parrots and a stuffed 
one, I hear, are being booked 
for Napoleon's Day Out, a new 
play by Michael Bond which 
Pharic McLaren is producing in 
BBC Children’s T V next Tues¬ 
day. 

Napoleon is a parrot whose 
owner leaves him in the charge of 
three boys, who will be played by 
David Hannaford, Nigel Anthony, 
and Christopher Worbey. Un¬ 
luckily, Napoleon escapes—like 
his great namesake from Elba—so 



David Hannaford 


the boys substitute a stuffed one 
while searching for the missing 
bird. 

This leads to terrible misunder¬ 
standings when their parents 
return, but how it comes about 
that the stuffed bird is joined by 
three living ones is part of the plot 
which it would be a pity to dis¬ 
close now. 


Visit to Paris 

’Wither or not you have been 

to Pqris, you will want to see 
two fascinating television ■' broad¬ 
casts from the French capital this 
week in' preparation for the State 
visit of the' Quceri and Prince 
Philip. -- ; 7 7 ; 

This Thursday night Michael 
Henderson will be our guide round 
the Elysee Palace, home of the 
French President, where the Royal 
visitors are to stay. Viewers'will, 
see the Banqueting Hall, setting 
for the Presidential Dinner on 
April 8, and some of the Royal 
Apartments. 

Nearly every Paris visitor goes 
to the lovely Palace of Versailles, 
but next Saturday afternoon 
viewers will see more than is 
covered by the usual tour. This 
time, with Richard Dimbleby as 
commentator, the cameras will be 
taken into the Royal apartments, 
which have been restored to the 
condition they were-in at the time 
of Marie Antoinette. 

Viewers will also see the theatre, 
which has just been renovated and 
is being opened for the first time 
since its glorious days in the reign 
of Louis XVI. And, of course, a 
call will be paid to the famous 
Hall of Mirrors. 

Prince Philip’s lecture 

the CN mentioned last week. 

more than 2000 boys and girl; 
from secondary schools in London 
and the Home Counties were in¬ 
vited this Wednesday to the Rojal 
Festival Hall for Prince Philip's 
lecture on his recent Common¬ 
wealth tour. The lecture is being 
recorded, and extracts will be 
broadcast by the BBC in Current 
Affairs for Schools at 11.20 a.m 
in the Home Service on Friday. 
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O BLACKBIRD , WHAT A 







Father Blackbird takes a turn at the nest 


A clutch of eight 


A hen blackbird with mottled breast, 
not unlike the thrush 


A young blackbird taking the sun 
on a warm spring day 


Down to the waters to drink 


Now is the time of the singing birds, and of all the birds 
that swell the springtime chorus none sings more melodi¬ 
ously than the blackbird, the subject of an article here by ■ 
one of our nature correspondents. 

Often heard quite early in the year, the blackbird's song 
is at its brightest and best from March to mid-June; and 
although he is among the chief raiders of our gardens and 
orchards, this seems but small toll to pay for our delight 
in his rich, mellow voice—that voice to which the Manx 
poet, T. E. Brown, paid lyrical tribute in his Vespers: 

O Blackbird, what a boy you are! 

How you do go it! 

Blowing your bugle to that one sweet star; 

How you do blow it! 

And does she hear you, blackbird boy, so far? 

Or is it wasted breath? 

Good Lord! she is so bright 

-Tonight! 

The blackbird saith. 


'J'he blackbird is one of the com¬ 
monest birds in Britain, as 
familiar to most of us as the robin, 
and even more conspicuous, be¬ 
cause of the glossy black plumage 
of the cock bird and 
its contrasting bright 
yellow bilh and eye¬ 
lids. The hen is sooty 
brown on the upper 
parts; her . lighter 
underparts being 
spotted, the Tight 
throat streaked with 
dark markings and 
her bill black. 

In mid-February l 
listen with delight to 
the first blackbird 
song. Gradually the 
number of singers in¬ 
creases, though a biting northerly 
wind will silence them. But the 
moment the weather is milder, 
there is a greater outburst, and dur¬ 
ing the.first spring days nearly 
every cock bird is in full voice, 
singing one of the loveliest of all 
bird songs. 


An old English name for the 
blackbird was Merle, and the 
French still use it. They took the 
word from the Latin “merula” 
which means the deserving one,- 


When the blossom’s on the bough 

and was given because he sings so 
sweetly and deserves our praise. 

Its song is second perhaps to 
that of the nightingale, but the 
delight it gives is far more wide¬ 
spread, for not only does it 

serenade us everywhere in the 

countryside, the lovely flute-like 
notes with curious low warblings 
come from all the gardens and 
parks of our great towns. But the 
greatest thrill of all is to be in . a 
wood when the dawn chorus 

breaks out: cock blackbirds 
dominate the choir, each in his 

owm nesting territory. 

Three broods are reared in a 
year, and occasionally a fourth; a 
nest in one of my apple trees was 
re-lined after the second family 
fledged and used for the third. 
Jays and magpies raid blackbirds’ 
nests built in bushes near my 


BOY YOU ARE! 


house, carrying off chicks or eating 
eggs, despite the frantic cries of 
the parents and the bold manner in 
which they fly at raiders. 

I once watched a hen blackbird 
shrieking its chick-chick-chick 
alarm note as it swooped on a cat, 
striking it two or three times, so' 
that the cat was glad to run away. 

On another occasion, in a village 
garden, I saw a tawny owl being 
mobbed by half a dozen screaming 
birds. As they passed over the 
lawn one blackbird got just ahead 
of the owl, which swerved side¬ 
ways and with a lightning thrust 
seized its victim and carried it off. 

Natural enemies keep the num¬ 
bers of blackbirds down, other¬ 
wise they would be a far greater 
nuisance to the fruit-growers. They 
love soft fruits—strawberries, 
cherries, raspberries, and ripe 
gooseberries—but do less damage 
to apples and pears than they are 
said to do. My experience is that 
these birds feed almost entirely 
upon the windfalls. 

When feeding, blackbirds pro¬ 
cure any worms protruding from 
their burrows on the dewy lawn; 
but they also seize dead leaves and 
other material in the bill, toss it 
aside, and pounce on the worms 
and insects thus uncovered. In 
autumn and winter rose hips and 
haws and many kinds of berries 
are eaten. In hard frost the black¬ 
birds resort to thick hedge bottoms 
and dense bushes, spending the' 
daylight hours tossing aside dead 
material in their search for insects 
underneath. 

At twilight, the chick-chick- 
chick—less excited in its tone than 
when used as an alarm note—is 
heard on every side in autumn and 
winter, the preliminary to going to 
roost in some dense cover, the last 
chicking notes dying away as dark¬ 
ness falls. FI. R. Tutt 



Full voice at eventide when other 
birds have ceased their song 



Food for the family 



Mother Blackbird with hungry mouths to feed 
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OUR HOMELAND 


The square at Romscy, Hampshire, which is celebrating 
the granting of its charter 350 years ago, and on 
Saturday will welcome the Queen and Prince Philip 


Thirty Years Ago 

From The Children's Newspaper, 
April 9 , 1927 

("Nur rulers have come to the 
clear decision that the 
dangers of the streets must be 
reduced. Meantime a thousand 
people are being killed every 
year in London alone. 

The Ministry of Transport has 
issued a draft of a Bill asking 
for the opinion of the public on 
some of the most important 
questions—whether there should 
be an absolute speed limit, and 
if so, what it should be; whether, 
if there is a speed limit, people 
should be excused for exceeding 
it when they can show that their 
speed was not excessive in the 
circumstances ; whether, if there 
is no speed limit, there should be 
rules providing comparatively 
light penalties for careless driv¬ 
ing and heavy. penalties for 
dangerous driving. 


John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London . E C4 
APRIL 6.1957 

PLAYING FOR 
SAFETY 

We heartily commend a new 
game which can be 
obtained by schools from road 
safety committees all over the 
country. A quarter of a 
million copies of it are being 
issued by the Dunlop Rubber 
Company in co-operation with 
the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents. 

Designed by an Epsom 
map-maker, Mr. Paul Stanley, 
the game is called Road Safety 
Town Plan, its purpose being 
to stress the vital importance 
of road safety rules. It suc¬ 
ceeds in doing this in a most 
interesting and instructive 
way. 

On a panel beside a street 
plan are 24 small pictures 
showing the most common 
causes of road accidents to 
children. These have to be 
cut out and fitted into special 
spaces on the plan, which 
have appropriate warnings 
beside them. There are also 
various road signs which have 
to be pasted in their correct 
frames. 

Admirable as a cut-out 
game for younger children, it 
is also useful for group study 
in the classroom. The whole 
idea is an excellent one, 
reflecting great credit on 
everybody concerned with its 
production. 


PRIMITIVE ART 

T7rom the other side of the 
Atlantic comes news of an 
astonishing development in art. 
There has been a public sale of 
“paintings” by Betsy, a chim¬ 
panzee in Baltimore Zoo, and 
one of them is said to have 
fetched as much as 50 dollars. 

Artistic Betsy’s methods are 
highly original. A sheet of wet 
paper daubed with various, 
coloured paints is stretched out 
in front of her. Then, chiefly 
with her fingers but on occasion 
with her elbows and even her 
tongue, Betsy spreads the paint 
to complete her “masterpiece.” 

Primitive art indeed! 


Making the best of it 

Tt has been said that life is what 
we make it, and it is certainly 
true that if we choose to do so 
we can always find some good 
even in misfortune. We remem¬ 
ber that years ago Dame Ethel 
Smyth told an audience, “I 
sprained my ankle in St. James’s 
Street the other day.” Then she 
went on, smiling. “That is how 
I learned to spell ankle.” 


Fishing is so restful 


Think on These Things 

TTur happiness is found in 
^ doing God’s will. So we 
pray: “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 

The trouble with most of us 
is that we put ourselves at the 
centre of things, and look on the 
world and other people from the 
point of view of self. We have 
to learn that God must be put 
in the centre. We must give 
Him the first place or we shall 
find that everything is out of 
focus. 

We have the perfect example 
of Jesus. He always did the will 
of His heavenly Father. In the 
face of the worst men could do 
He could still pray: “Thy will 
be done.” It is through Jesus 
that we learn to do God’s will. 

So often when we say “Thy 
will be done ” we do so with an 
air of resignation. But that is 
a mistake. God’s will is always 
the best for us—in His will is 
our peace. O. R. C. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Emerson wrote: I am a 
great believer in luck. The 
harder I work the more of it 
I seem to have. 


Oliver Grimm lias already 
appeared in eight films in Ger¬ 
many although he is still only 
eight years old. Now he has 
a Hollywood contract and is 
staying in London to improve 
his English. He finds a little 
fishing makes a pleasant rest 
from his labours. 


APRIL’S COMING UP 
THE HILL 

NTow the noisy winds are still; 

April’s coming up the hill! 
All the spring is in her train. 
Led by shining ranks of rain; 
Pit, pat, patter, clatter. 

Sudden sun and clatter patter! 
All things ready with a will, 
April’s coming up the hill! 

Mary Mapes Dodge 


THEY SAY . . . 

Th'nglish girls are far and away 
' the best dressed, the most 
self-reliant, and the prettiest in 
Europe. 

The Bishop of Willesden 

Tf it rains over the weekend I 
-*■ have a mail on Monday like 
nobody’s business. The people 
cannot go out into their gardens 
to dig, so they complain against 
the weather by writing to their 
Member of Parliament telling 
him what they think of the 
Government. 

Mr. Maurice Orbach, M.P. 

We know that this country 
has the determination, the 
serenity, the skill, the know-how, 
and the ingenuity to maintain its 
position in the world. 

A7. Hon. Charles Hill, M.P. 


QUIZ CORNER 

1. In what mountain range 

and in what country is 
Mount Everest? 

2. What is a wolverine? 

3. What are the Low 

Countries? 

4. Why is Sandringham so 

well known? 

5. What trimming is often 

used on official robes 
and on the cap worn 
with coronets? 

6. Why are certain days 

called Bank Holidays? 
Answers on page 12 


Kept in a cool place 

Wins of food taken to the 
Antarctic 46 years ago by 
Captain^ Robert Scott were re¬ 
cently sampled by his famous 
son, Peter Scott the naturalist. 

Found last year by some 
American explorers, the food 
was being examined at the Tin 
Research Institute at Perivale, 
Middlesex. 

One of the tins was labelled 
Keep in a cool place. Never can 
any instructions have been more 
faithfully carried out. 
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Out and 
About 

'"The quiet river curved past its 
green banks and then there 
was a stretch of flat shore on one 
side. In an almost straight line 
there stood four tall, "graceful 
dove-grey birds like alert sentries 
on spindly greenish legs. 

Suddenly one of them bent its 
neck, and the black-crested head 
with its long, pointed beak 
darted down at the water, made 
a jerk, and came up again with a 
fish which quickly disappeared. 
Frog or water-vole would have 
been as readily dealt with ; nor 
would a large rat, if careless 
enough to pass dose to a heron, 
be likely to escape. 

The herons are an attractive 
part of the picture in many 
places, sometimes even where a 
river runs by a town, if the water 
is not polluted. Soon they will 
be in their busiest time of hunt¬ 
ing for food as the first broods 
of young are reared. The eggs 
were laid last month, in some 
places in February. 

UNTIDY NESTS 

. If there is a heronry near, you 
will notice the loud call, like a 
harsh drawn-out cry of “ Frank.” 
Then it will be easy to recognise 
also the big nests of twigs in 
fair-sized trees. They are twice 
as big as the nests in a rookery 
and even more untidy. 

The biggest heronry in Britain 
is in a new nature reserve at 
High Halstow in Kent, under the 
Nature Conservancy by arrange¬ 
ment with the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds who own 
it. High Halstow is north-east 
of Rochester, not far from the 
Medway estuary. Here, a ridge 
of higher ground overlooks 
marshes and creeks. 

This bit of geography helps to 
explain why the new reserve is 
also a famous breeding place for 
many ducks. Among them is 
the large and handsome sheld- 
duck, common on several parts 
of our coast, but especially right 
up the east side, where all avail¬ 
able rabbit holes have been used 
by them for nesting as far back 
as people can remember. 

SHORTAGE OF BURROWS 

More of them will have to use 
other places as the burrows are 
not being renewed where rabbits 
have died out. This is why it 
seems very interesting that the 
High Halstow nature reserve is 
claimed to be the only place in 
southern England where sheld- 
duck breed in the open instead 
of in burrows. 

One cannot help wondering if 
this is true. Perhaps the great 
army of amateur naturalists can 
find other places, and elsewhere 
than in the south. The sheld- 
duck lay their eggs in May, in a 
nest of grass (sometimes also 
moss), lined with downy feathers. 
There may be as many as ten 
pale cream eggs. Evidence of 
this bird’s nesting habits in the 
absence of rabbit burrows would 
be worth sending to The Nature 
Conservancy or the Royal 
Society for the Protection of 
Birds. C. D. D. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—APRIL 6, 1899 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S 
WALL DISCOVERED 


BAGHDAD—The Great Wall 
of Babylon, built by King 
Nebuchadnezzar II more than 
2500 years ago, has been dis¬ 
covered. _ After lying hidden under 
sand and rubble for centuries, this 
wonder of the ancient world is 
now being brought to light. 

The discovery was made by a 
team of workers under the super¬ 
vision of the noted German 
archaeologist, Robert Koldewey. 
It confirms his claim, made more 
than a year ago, that the remains 
of King Nebuchadnezzar’s build¬ 
ing would-be found at the mound 
of El Kasr—in the Euphrates 



Towers around the walls of Babylon 


estuary, 60 miles south of Bagh¬ 
dad—marking the site of ancient 
Babylon. 

This claim was considered as 
only a wildly optimistic guess, but 
today it is proved that Koldewey 
was right. 

Two weeks ago, digging on the 
east side of the mound of El Kasr, 
he came across what he was sure 
must be remnants of the great 
wall. Now he is laying bare a brick 
wall over 22 feet thick. Following 
this, he hopes to come across two 
other thick walls. 

Already he has found along the 
first wall many pieces of relief 
carving—lion’s teeth, claws, and 
eyes; human feet and beards and 
eyes; legs of a slender-boned 
animal, probably a gazelle; and 
boar’s teeth. 

MIGHTY FLOODS 

Babylon was once the biggest 
city in the Middle East, greater 
'even than Nineveh, and the wall 
was one of the mighty works 
created by Nebuchadnezzar II, 
who died in 562 b.c. He himself 
described the wall now being un¬ 
covered by Koldewey; 

“I caused a mighty wall to cir¬ 
cumscribe Babylon in the east. I 
dug its moats, and its escarpments. 
I built out of bitumen and kiln 
brick. At the edge of the moat I 
built a powerful wall as high as a 
hill. I gave it wide gates and set 
in doors of cedar-wood sheathed 
with copper. 

“So that the enemy should not 
threaten the sides of Babylon, I sur¬ 
rounded them with mighty floods 
of the g r eat sea, the waters of salt. 


In order that no one might break 
through by way of the moat, I 
heaped up a heap of earth beside 
it, and surrounded it with quay 
walls of brick. This bastion I 
strengthened cunningly, and of the 
city of Babylon I made a fortress.” 

It is believed that the space 
between the walls was filled with 
earth up to the rim of the outer 
bastion, and formed a path wide 
enough for four horses abreast. 
Guards patrolled the walls, and 
every 160 feet there were watch- 
towers. 

An interesting fact has come to 
light during Koldewey’s excava¬ 
tions. In ancient times builders 
usually used sun-baked bricks 
which wind and weather soon ate 
away. But Nebuchadnezzar used 
properly fired bricks, especially in 
his fortifications. These bricks 
were much harder and could face 
up to the weather, although many 
of these bricks were taken away by 
later inhabitants on the Euphrates 
to build their own homes. 

EXCITING SECRETS 

Koldewey is now on the verge 
of discovering the exciting secrets 
which this magnificent city has 
kept for so many centuries. Dur¬ 
ing his reign of 42 years Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar established himself as 
one of the greatest builders of 
ancient times. It was he who began 
the reconstruction of Babylon— 
capital of his extending empire- 
on a monumental scale. 

Its palaces and temples were 
great pyramidal structures, rising 
in a succession of terraces. One of 
the ziggurats (temple towers) was 
so formidable that it became 
known in legend as the “Tower of 
Babel.” 

The outer walls of the great 
buildings shone with glazed bricks 
and tiles on which were pictures 
of Babylon’s glorious and warlike 
history. 

The King also built the first 
stone bridge over the Euphrates 
and dug vast canals to irrigate his 
country. But his most famous 
work was the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon, one of the Seven Won¬ 
ders of the World. 

They are said to have been built 
to please his wife, Amytis. She 
came from Persia and disliked the 
flat landscape of Babylon, so the 
King raised for her a mountain of 
gardens in terraces supported on 
tiers of arches. 

Russia angers 
Finland 

HELSINKI—Russia’s attempt to 
absorb Finland and cancel the 
Finnish Constitution—granted by 
Tsar Alexander I in 1809—has 
aroused strong resentment among 
the Finns. 

A deputation of 500 Finns went 
to St. Petersburg, carrying a peti¬ 
tion for Finnish rights signed by 
563,000 people. Tsar Nicholas II 
has refused to accept the petition. 


New nature 
centre for 
Shropshire 

The Council for the Promotion 
of Field Studies is shortly to open 
a new centre at Preston Montford 
in the country of A. E. Housman’s 
A Shropshire Lad. 

Preston Montford is by the 
River Severn, near.Shrewsbury, and 
salmon come up under Montford 
Bridge to spawn in the Welsh 
tributaries. 

Shropshire has many interesting 
bird-haunts, with Buzzards hunting 
the heathery slopes where grouse 
live on the great hill called ihe 
Long Mynd. Here woodlarks sing 
in summer. Grebes are found on 
many local waters, which are also 
visited by migratory black terns in 
autumn and by goosanders and 
other wildfowl in winter. White- 
fronted geese have their winter 
haunts in the Severn meadows near 
the Montgomeryshire border. 


NEW FILMS 

FUN BEHIND 
THE SCENES 



MANY INTERESTING INSECTS Donald Sindcn has hypnotised himself, and Dirk Bogarde and Muriel 
Fenn’s Moss is a well-known Pavlow try to bring him round-a scene from Doctor at Large 



LONDON STAR 


At last, of course, everything 
turns out well for all concerned. 
The little song-and-dance girl 
Susie Dean (Janette Scott) becomes 
a star in a London show, and all 
the other people have good luck, 
too. 

Wc see and hear quite a num¬ 
ber of the dances and songs, and 
one point that is rather irritating 
is that we are expected not to 
realise the fact that some of them 
could not possibly be shown on 
any stage. They are film -musical 
items, with dances on a huge ex¬ 
panse of polished floor that no 
stage-carpenter, even Jess Oakroyd, 
could ever provide. But this will 
Mona Washbourne, Bobby Howes, Janette Scott, and Eric Portman— not stop you from enjoying the 
some of The Good Companions film at the time. 


Shropshire heathland, with many 
interesting insects, like the large 
heath butterfly. Shropshire wild 
flowers include some interesting 
orchids, like the green-leaved helle- 
borine and the dwarf purple. 

This is the sixth field-study 
centre to be established in England 
and Wales, and many teachers are 
expected to go here for rural 
studies. Among the farm animals 
they may see are the dark-faced, 
hornless Shropshire Down breed of 
sheep. 

Among Shropshire nature haunts 
are Stoke Woods, near Stokesay 
church; Hamway Common, near 
Ludlow, where the pied flycatcher 
nests; and Breidden Hill, on the 
Montgomeryshire border, where 
the rock-cinquefoii and other rare 
flowers grow. 


NEW CARD FOR BOYS’ 
BRIGADE 

The 73rd Birmingham Company 
of the Boys’ Brigade are proud of 
17-year-old Dennis Brown. This 
year’s B.B. membership card is his 
design, selected from about 150 
entries in a nation-wide competi¬ 
tion. A printed copy is to be 
issued to every member of the 
Boys’ Brigade at home and over¬ 
seas, about 125,000 in all. 


TAirk Bogarde has appeared as 
the young doctor Simon 
Sparrow in two previous films 
made from the books of Richard 
Gordon, and now he plays the 
same part in the very amusing new 
one called Doctor At Large. The 
first. Doctor in the House, was 
mostly about his training, and the 
second, Doctor At Sea, showed his 
adventures as a ship's doctor. 

The new film takes his career a 
stage further, and we see him earn¬ 
ing his living in this country, first 
in a hospital post, then as a 
“G.P.” (general practitioner), and 
finally back at the hospital again. 

CHARACTER SKETCHES 

There are other people, too, 
whom we saw in the earlier films, 
including James Robertson Justice 
as Sir Lancelot, the roaring great 
man at the hospital where Simon 
hopes to become house surgeon. 
But most of the fun is provided by 
a great many small-part players, 
who give excellent little character- 
sketches of the people Simon meets 
at different stages of his career. 

In a way, this is the main 
criticism to be made of the film: 
it is not a real story, in -the sense 
of being worked out from the 
beginning to the end, but a series 
of quite separate little scenes. 


There is an attempt to give it a 
sort of climax because Simon is 
really keen, to become house 
surgeon at St. Switbin’s Hospital, 
and at the end Sir Lancelot (after 
pretending to be doubtful about it) 
gives him the job in preference to 
his rival, the self-satisfied, over¬ 
confident Bingham (Michael Med- 
vvin). But what keeps us enter¬ 
tained from moment to moment is 
the gallery of amusing people we 
meet as Simon meets them. 

'J'here are many diverting little 
character-sketches, too, in an¬ 
other recent film. The Good Com¬ 
panions, but this has more of a 
real story of its own. This famous 
novel by J. B. Priestley has been 
filmed before; in the new version 
it has become almost a “musical.” 

It is also brought up to date. The 
novel was published long before 
the war, but the film is full of later 
references—for instance, there is 
even a mention of flying saucers. 

The story is about a touring con- 
cert-party. down on its luck, which 
is taken in hand and helped by 
three newcomers: Miss Trant 
(Celia Johnson), who puts up some 
money; Inigo Jollifant (John 
Fraser), who writes music and 
plays the piano; and Jess Oakroyd 
(Eric Portman), who makes scenery, 
does odd jobs, and gives advice. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


Although this year’s inter¬ 
national Rugby season is 
over, Welsh fans will have the op¬ 
portunity on Saturday of witness¬ 
ing what promises to be a grand 
exhibition of football. At Cardiff 
Arms Park a “Welsh XV” is to 
oppose an “International XV,” 
composed of English, Scottish, and 
Irish players. This special match 
has been- arranged as the Welsh 
Rugby Union’s contribution to the 
Empire Games Appeal Fund of 
£250,000. The Games will take 
place in the summer of 1958, and 
many of the events will be staged 
at the new Maindy Stadium in 
Cardiff. 

Canada’s champion 



In Europe on a three-montli 
educational tour, the Canadian 
ehot-putt and discus champion 
Jeanette Macdonald keeps in 
training at the Paddington 
Recreation Ground, London. 

'J'he London five-a-side football 
championship is now one of 
the most popular events of the 
season. It will be held this Wed¬ 
nesday at Harringay Arena. Most 
of the well-known London clubs 
will take part in a series of knock¬ 
out games each lasting 12 minutes. 
With no throw-ins and hardly any 
stoppages, five-a-side football is 
one of the fastest and most excit- . 
ing of indoor sports. 


Roy Sandstrom, British'Olympic 
sprinter, may yet join many 
other famous athletes who have 
won international honours on the 
Rugby field. Following his return 
from Melbourne, fighter-pilot 
Sandstrom took up Rugby with 
the Wasps, after giving up the 
game in 1955 to concentrate on 
athletics. Elis' speed and try-scor¬ 
ing soon won him R.A.F. selection. 
More honours may yet come the 
w'ay of this young three-quarter, 
who played only soccer as a boy. 

When the present football season 
opened, 18-year-old Michael 
Turner was goalkeeper for Brid- 
port Reserves, in Division 2 of the 
Dorset League. Before Christmas 
he had signed for Weymouth, the 
semi-professional Western League 
club, and honours quickly fol¬ 
lowed. He has represented Dorset 
County junior, youth, and senior 
teams, and recently he played for 
England’s Youth XI against 
France. 

Surrey for England 

^he Netball Inter - County 
Tournament will be held on 
Saturday at R.A.F. Station, Nor¬ 
ton, near Sheffield. Surrey have 
won the tournament for seven suc¬ 
cessive years, and arc strong 
favourites to carry off the title 
again. Some idea of the strength 
of the Surrey team can be gathered 
from the fact that all of the county 
first team plus two from the 
second team have been chosen for 
the England trial to be held on the 
following day. . 

Lewis ; Whitby, 15-year-old 
scholar at the Hove Manor 
Secondary School, is already mak¬ 
ing a bid to win a place in 
Britain's 1960 Olympics swimming 
team. A schoolboy champion, he 
recently broke seven records in one 
swim at Hove. These included 
Sussex County and Southern 
Counties best times over 100 yards 
and 110 yards. 



Test match Sweaters were 

NOT (JlVEHTO EMfiLMib’S CRICKETERS 
IS THE EARLY bAYS MS NOW], BUT 

WALTER MEAD (ESSEX)-* f 
WHC PLAYE£> A6AINST AUSTRALIA £ 
IN 1899 ■ WAS AWARDED 0HE 
To MARK TIKE OCCASION¬ 
'S 50 VEAtRS 
LATER... 

this ms part of 
a tribute TO HIS 

LONG CRICKET 
SERVICE, FOR AT $2 
He WAS STILL 
umpiring club 

m (jRom matches. 


AGED 19 AT THE TIME, 

C.L.TOWNSEND 

(GLOUCESTERSHIRE) 

TOOK 121 WICKETS IN ELEVEN 
CONSECUTIVE MATCHES (JULY 32 
To aug. 3i, ttys), With An 
. Average ofti-os. 


Sporting Flashbacks 




On 1885 HE WON AN OPEN 

AMATEUR CONTEST ORGANISED 

By The Royal Liverpool 
CLUB. THIS MEETING WAS 
so successful That it 
WAS bECIOED TO MAKE IT 
AN ANNUAL EVENT, TO BE 
7ERMEb"THS AMATEUR 

championship " 


NOT UNTIL IP2Z, HOWEVER, i/O THE . 

Authorities-agree To recognise The 

ORIGINAL MEETING AS ONE OF THE SERIES 
—AND THE NAME OF ALLAH Mi FIE HUS 

at last placeo at the heao of the 
List of official champions . 


Q-erry North, of Blackpool, is 
becoming one of England's 
brightest athletics prospects. Per¬ 
suaded to take a serious interest in 
running two years ago, in prefer¬ 
ence to soccer, he recently won the 
English junior cross-country title, 
and revealed remarkable speed and 
stamina under trying conditions. 
As part of his training, Gerry 
covers 100 miles a week along 
Blackpool’s sand dunes. 

In the family 

C^incc 1886 a member of the 
Street family has been grounds¬ 
man at' the Rectory Field, head¬ 
quarters of the Blackheath R.F.C. 
and scene of many Kent County 
cricket matches. The job should 
remain in the family for many 
more years, for when Mr. Charles 
Street retired the other day his son 
Bert took over. 

^wimming and singing go hand-in- 
hand when Murray Garretty 
contests long-distance champion¬ 
ships like the Australian 1650-yard 
free-style title which he won 
recently at Canberra. Garretty, 
who won five titles during the 
championship series, claims he gets 
bored in long races, so he sings 
to himself during the early stages 
of the race. 


Sp 


ring comes to 
Quebec 

From a Canadian correspondent 


The date is sometime in April,' 
there is a clear blue sky, and the 
sun is shining, but there is still 
snow on the ground-—grubby in 
the city, but still sparkling white 
in the country. 

A bus-load and several cars full 
of. small eager boys are bowling 
merrily along the road leading out 
of Montreal. The cavalcade turns 
into a narrow lane, comes to a halt 
by a wood, and disgorges its pas¬ 
sengers who are soon in the throes 
of a snowball fight. 

These woods are what is .called 
the sugar-bush. They consist of 
tall and slender maple trees, and 
to each is attached a metal bucket. 
From a spout wedged into the 
trunk above the bucket there drips 
the sweet sap as it begins to rise. 
The liquid is quite thin, and is col¬ 
lected and carried away to small 
wooden cabins, and heated in big 
containers until it turns into maple 
syrup. This can be further refined 
into maple sugar, and it is sold 
widely in both forms. 


After the snowfight the boys go 
for a sleigh-ride through the woods 
to a small cabin. Here they watch 
the sap being heated and then 
poured into small wooden troughs 
filled with clean, smooth snow. A 
big can, full of hot maple syrup, is 
then poured on to the snow, where 
it immediately solidifies. Then the 
boys can scoop it up on wooden 
sticks and eat it. 

So comes one of the signs of 
spring to Quebec, and it will not 
be long before the snow has all 
melted away. Then the buds will 
begin to peep out, and tulips and 
daffodils and all the other spring 
flowers will burst forth. 


NAPOLEON’S TREES 

Along the highways of Bavaria 
are thousands of trees said to have 
been planted by order of Napoleon 
to provide shade for his troops on 
the march. Now, after a century 
and a half, they are to be cut down 
as the authorities say they have 
become a danger to traffic. 


FOUNDERS OF A NATION—new picture-version of the Pilgrim Fathers’ story (5) 



During their first winter the Pilgrims suffered 
terrible hardships. Exposure to the cold and 
lack of food caused sickness among them, and 
at one time there were only six or seven persons 
who were well, and who devoted themselves 
tirelessly to caring for the invalids. In the 
first six months nearly half the settlers died, 
including the first Governor, John Carver. 
William Bradford was elected, and remained 
the Pilgrims’ beloved leader for many years. 


The survivors’ health improved with the 
coming of spring. Then an Indian named 
Squanto, who had learned English from 
visiting fishermen, came among them. Ife., 
brought along a sachem (chief) called Massas- 
sowat with whom the settlers made a peace 
treaty. Squanto proved a great blessing to 
them. He showed them how to plant Indian 
corn, where to fish, and remained their faithful 
friend until his death in 1622. 


The summer of 1621 was fine, and the little 
company at New Plymouth reaped a good 
harvest. The Mayflower had sailed for Eng¬ 
land in April, taking with her a sad tale of 
sickness and death among the colonists. But 
in November, to the Pilgrims’ joy, another 
ship arrived from England, the Fortune. She 
brought with her 35 new settlers, who increased 
the population of New Plymouth to over 80 
men, women, and children. 


The Colonists’ peaceful relations with the 
Indians were threatened by a war-like tribe 
called the Narragansets, who were jealous of 
the white men’s friendship with Massassowat. 
They sent a messenger to New Plymouth with 
a 'bundle of Narrows tied up in snakeskin—a 
declaration of war, Squanto told the Pilgrims. 
They at once set to work to fortify their settle¬ 
ment, building a stout stockade round it and 
keeping a vigilant watch da)v and night. 


Will the Narragansets attack the tiny settlement? See next week’s instalment 
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Susan and her brother Nicky 
have formed themselves into a firm 
which they call ODD-JOBBERS, 
LTD., ahd have advertised that 
they are willing , to undertake any 
job they are asked to do during 
their school holidays. This is the 
story of one of the jobs that came 
their way. 

9. Removal contractors 

'C'or as long as they could re- 
member, ever since they had 
first started going to school, at any 
rate, Susan and Nicky had bought 
their sweets every week from old 
Grannie Myers at her tiny sweet 
shop in a back street: a little box 
of a room with one window and a 
counter along the back wall. 

Grannie Myers herself was so 
tiny that she could only just be 
seen above the jars of sweets 
ranged along her counter, and she 
had to stand on tip-toe to take the 
money from her customers. No 
one knew how old she was, but 
her hair was like spun silver, her 
face rose-pink, and her voice 
hardly louder than those of her 
two budgies in the 
cage hanging from the 
ceiling of her shop. 

Calling for their 
weekly supply of 
sweets one afternoon, 

Susan and Nicky were 
astonished to see a 
notice in the window 
saying that Grannie 
Myers’s shop was 
dosing down. When 
they went inside, they 
were dismayed to find 
that she had red rings 
round her eyes, which 
she kept dabbing with 
a corner of her 
(lowered apron. 

“I say,” Nicky said, “you aren’t 
shutting up shop, are you?” 

The old lady shook her head. 
“N-no, dears,” she answered. “I 
am having to leave my little shop, 
where I have sold sweets for fifty 
years, because the property is going 
to be demolished. But I have 
found another little shop in 
another street, and I shall be going 
there from here.” 

“Well, then,” Susan said, “some¬ 
thing else must be worrying you, 
because anyone can see that you 
are unhappy. Won’t you tell us 
what it is?” 

Grannie Myers dabbed at 
another tear and smoothed out her 
apron. “I am in such a pickle,” 
she said. “I have got to move out 
of here tomorrow, and Joe Binks, 
who was going to move me, can’t 
manage it after all. His wife is ill 
again, and, as I expect you know, 
Joe Binks will never stir from his 
cottage when his wife is ill. So 
now I just don’t know what I shall 
do. I can’t possibly afford a 
bigger-” 

Brainwave 

“You don’t have to!” Nicky in¬ 
terrupted her. “I've had a brain¬ 
wave.” 

“What are we going to do?” 
Susan asked when they had left. 

“Simple as pie,” Nicky 
answered. “ We borrow Joe Binks’s 
donkey-cart and do the job our¬ 
selves. That will do everybody a 
good turn. I expect Grannie Myers 
was going to pay him for his ser¬ 
vices. Well, we will do the job, 
and have all the fun; he will get 
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Join in the fun with Nicky and Susan, proprietors of . . 

ODD-JOBBERS, LTD 
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the money, and Grannie Myers 
will get the move. See?” 

Joe Binks was delighted. As an 
old friend of Grannie Myers, he 
had been badly torn between his 
duty to his wife and his duty 
towards the old lady. “That’s 
right, my dears,” he said. “You be 
round here first thing tomorrow 
morning. I’ll have Jenny harnessed 
and ready for you. Six trips, I 
reckoned when I went to check up. 
Gave her a cut price, I did. Good 
luck to you, and thanks for the 
notion.” 

They called in at the sweet shop 
an*! reported progress. “First 



Nicky led Jenny through the street 


thing tomorrow, mind!” Susan 
said, and left Grannie Myers still 
hardly believing her ears. If she 
was crying now, it was with relief. 

Susan and Nicky were so excited 
that they had hardly swallowed the 
last mouthfuls of their breakfast 
before they were dashing off on 
their bicycles to Joe Binks’s to col¬ 
lect Jenny and the donkey-cart. 

Grannie Myers was waiting for 
them. In fact, from the look of her 
shop they guessed she had been 
there for some time, packing up 
her stock in readiness for the 
removal. 

All packed up 

The big glass jars of sweets that 
always made such a gay show 
along her counter were all wrapped 
separately in crinkly cardboard 
and standing in rows on the floor. 
The boxes of loose chocolates were 
shut and tied up with string. The 
bottles of lemonade and orange¬ 
ade were standing in cardboard 
containers. The painting-books, 
boxes of paints, packets of crayons, 
and the other small things she sold 
as well as sweets were all stacked 
tidily in a corner. 

The budgerigar cage still hung 
from the hook in the ceiling, and 
the two budgies were chattering 
away as though they had a pretty 
good idea that something out of 
the ordinary was afoot. 

“Right,” said Nicky. “Now 
we’ll move the counter to the 
middle of the shop so that I can 
reach high enough to get the 
budgie cage down, and then we’ll 
take the counter on the donkey- 
cart for our first trip.” 


That was soon done. Grannie 
Myers put the budgie cage in a 
safe corner and then helped to 
load the counter onto the cart. 
Looking back as they drove away 
with it, they saw her wave and 
smile. 

At the other end they slid the 
counter off the cart and set it up 
in the new shop, which Susan 
opened with the key the old lady 
had given her. “Now there will 
be room for the bottles and jars 
and things,” she said, as she 
locked up again and they turned 
round for their second load. 

The last journey 

Joe Binks had thoughtfully pro¬ 
vided some sacks, and Susan 
spread these out in the bottom of 
the cart before they began to load 
the sweet jars into it. Four more 
journeys, and everything had been 
taken to the new shop except the 
budgie cage and Grannie Myers’s 
till. For the last journey, then, 
Susan took the reins, Grannie 
Myers sat in the cart and nursed 
her budgie cage on her knees, and 
Nicky led Jenny through the 
street just in case by any chance 
anything happened to frighten her, 
since their cargo this time was 
specially important! 

“Oh, dearie me!” said Grannie 
Myers, when she had climbed 
down from the donkey-cart, un¬ 
locked the door of her new shop, 
and looked in. The floor was 
almost completely covered with 
jars and cartons and things. “There 
is hardly room to put your feet 
down, is there!” She pointed to 
some lengths of wood that were 
leaning against one wall. “Joe 
Binks was going to put those 
shelves up for me. I had forgotten 
that.” 

“I know,” said Susan. “What 
about you going round and offer¬ 
ing to spend the afternoon with 
Mrs. Binks?” she said. “Then Joe 
Binks could come along here and 
put up the shelves, and Nicky and 
I would help, wouldn’t we?” 

“You bet!” he answered. “I’m 
an absolute wizard with a hammer 
and nails and screws and things. 
Carpentering is my favourite 
hobby!” 

Agreement 

Grannie Myers looked intensely 
relieved as they locked up the little 
shop and all three went round to 
Joe Binks to see what he thought 
of the idea. 

“Sure thing,” he said heartily, 
when they had put the matter to 
him. “If there is one person I am 
happy to leave Ellen with, it’s you, 
Grannie Myers; you don’t need 
me to tell you that, do you? We 
will have those shelves of yours 
up in a jiffy!” 

So Susan and Nicky took the 
sandwiches they had brought with 
them and, when they had seen to 
Jenny’s needs, sat together in the 
garden and munched them happily. 


Grannie Myers went into the cot¬ 
tage to see what there was that she 
could do for Mrs. Binks, and Joe 
Binks pottered about, eating odd 
mouthfuls of his dinner and col¬ 
lecting the tools he would need for 
the afternoon’s work. 

“She will hardly know the place 
when she next sees it!” he re¬ 
marked an hour or so later, giving 
a final turn to a screw and then 
standing back to check the level of 
the shelf he had just finished put¬ 
ting up. 

Between them, Nicky and he 
soon had every one of the shelves 
fixed to the wall behind the counter 
and along one side of the shop. 
While they worked, Susan took 
their measurements and slipped 
away on her bicycle to buy some 
brightly coloured shelf-paper to 
spread along the shelves, and 
drawing-pins to fasten it down. 
Then they arranged the big square 


jars of sweets on them, and set 
out the counter as much as 
possible as Grannie Myers had 
always had it set out during the 
fifty years that she had stood 
behind it. Last thing of all, Joe 
Binks screwed a big hook into a 
beam that ran across the low ceil¬ 
ing, reached up, and hung the 
budgie cage from it. The two 
budgies let out a squeak of ap¬ 
proval as their cage danced on its 
spring. The job was done. 

“Tea-time,” announced Joe 
Binks. “Back we go. We’ll have 
a cuppa and a cake, and then you 
can bring Grannie Myers back.” ■ 

But Grannie Myers could not 
wait for a “cuppa.” Back she came 
with them as fast as possible, un¬ 
locked her little shop, and darted 
behind the counter. “Oh, it’s 
lovely !” she said, as she stood and 
looked about her, at the new 
shelves, the well-spread counter, 
and last of all at the budgie cage 
hanging from the ceiling. “Oh, 
thank you, Odd-Jobbers, Ltd., 
thank y&u! Whatever would I 
have done without you?” 

Feeling slightly embarrassed, 
Nicky felt in his pocket and pulled 
out a sixpence. “Sixpenn’orth of 
those toffees, please,” he said 
gruffly. 

Nicky and Susan will be back again 
next week in another adventure oj 
Odd-Jobbers, Ltd. 



YOU can 
build this 
MODEL 


WITH 



BRICK & MORTAR 
BUILDING KIT 


It enables you to build Garages, 
Houses, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, or from your own imagination. 
All railway models will fit “ O ” 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
used again and again. 


To all owners of 
BRICKPLAYER KIT 3 

If you want to convert your Kit 3 into 
Kit 4, which enables you to build six 
additional models, ask your dealer for 
Accessory Outfit 3A at 26/- 


BRICKPLAYER KITS AT 26/- AND 48/9 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM GOOD TOY-< 
SHOPS, HOBBY SHOPS, AND DEPART¬ 
MENTAL STORES. 


If 


your dealer cannot supply, write 
address of nearest stockist to : 


for 


J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 

(Dept.C), ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 


A book every boy and girl 
will want to read 

RONALD SETH’S 

How 

Spies 

Work 

Written by a famous ex- 
Secret Service Agent, it 
is full of exciting stories 
of well-known spies from 
Sinon and the Wooden 
Horse of Troy to Odette 
Churchill. It has valu¬ 
able advice to those who 
would like to become 
Secret Service Agents. 

9s. 6d. 

.GEOFFREY BLES - 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 3d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C A’), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 
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WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must include 
2^d. for postage. (Abroad- 
6d. extra.) Monthly selec¬ 
tions a speciality. Adult 
j Collectors catered for. If, 
you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You 
receive Badge, Member¬ 
ship Card listing fine gifts. 
Approvals sent monthly. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 
Parents' or headmasters 
permission required. 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 14), Canterbury, Kent 


M 


Easy to knit! 

BESTWAY 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 

Sold everywhere 

Prices 4 d - and 6 d - 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 
(All Different) 


50 

Bavaria 

3/- 

25 Algeria 

!/• 

10 

Ethiopia 

a/- 

10 Belg. Congo 

1/3 

100 

China 

1/6 

25 Ceylon 

1/8 

100 

Hungary 

1/6 

50 Czech. 

1/- 

100 

Austria 

2/- 

100 Denmark 

2/- 

10 

Trinidad 

21- 

25 Ecuador 

1/3 

25 

Siam 

1/9 

25 Guatemala 

1/9 

10 

Iceland 

1/3 

50 Gt. Britain 

2/- 

10 

Hong Kong 

1/3 

50 Poland 

1/6 

10 

Cyprus 

1/3 

25 Iraq 

1/3 

10 

Libya 

1/3 

25 Malaya 

1/8 

10 

Kenya 

1/- 

10 3fauritius 

1/3 


POSTAGE 2id. EXTRA. 



GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE, 1957. 1,671 

pages, 13,269 Illustrations, Listing 
92,468 stamps, price 22 6, postage incl. 
Wonderlul value for money. Our 
Price List of Sets and Packets is sent 
on receipt of 2d. stamp. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1. 

Telephone: Victoria 8697. 



FREE 

To all asking for our 
BRITISH COLONIAL 
APPROVALS enclosing 
2|d. stamp 
Please inform your 
parents 


THIS MONTH’S BARGAIN OFFER 
10/- NIGERIA Q.E. FINE USED 
CATALOGUE VALUE 7/6 ONLY 3/- EACH 


R. J. SMITH & SON, 81 REDBREAST ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 



FREE 


This beautifully coloured set of animals— 
squirrels, monkeys and antelopes—will be 
given tree to all requesting our Approvals. 
Send 2id. stamp. Please tell your parents. 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept. D), 

101 Rydens Rd., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

BBITISH COI.ONI ALS. These include mint 
.... new Issues. 

q RE AT BRIT AIK. Car “ M 

Send now for the selection which interests 
YOU. PROMPT & INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 
-POST FREE- 

Parents’ signature please if under 14 years. 
ALBUMS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 

BENNETT, 44 Darrel Rd., Retford, Nott3. 

CHOOSE A DOUBLE GIFT 

-\"cw Approval applicants sending 3d. postage 
may choose TWO of the following TREE: 
O.B, Q.E. 5/-; Mint set of 3 Q.E.; 15 
Olympics & Sports; 12 Trench Pic¬ 
torials; 20 German pictorials; 20 Br. 
Empire issues of 1956-57 ; lO W. Indies; 
5 Sarawak; 30 Asia; lOO World (incl. 
pictorials); 20 S. America; 10 U.S.A. 
Conline ms. 

Extra gifts 5d. each. Tell your parents. 

•*. B. MORTON (CU), 182 Watfer Rrf., S.E.14 

AUSTRALIAN OLYMPIC STAMP 
AND 20 BRITISH COLONIAL AND 
FOREIGN STAMPS 

t deluding latest issues of Queen’s reign free 
to all requesting my Bargain Approval Books 
of stamps and enclosing 2£d.- stamp. Readers 
m Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. West 
I udies, Canada, U.S.A.', write to me enclosing 
Sd. in stamps of your country for my Special 
tree packet and Approvals. Tell your Parents. 
C. J. CANNON 

16 Goldsmid Road, Tonbridge, Kent, England 


FREE 


everyone ordering one of theie 


PACKETS 


io din. 

50 din. 

ioo din. 

Sudan 

1/9 

Australia 

1/9 

Hungary 

1/6 

Zanzibar 

1/9 

Canada 

1/6 

China 

1/3 

25 diH. 

Chile 

2/3 

Russia 

3/6 

Siam 

1/9 

Ecuador 

4/- 

Japan■ 

1/9 

Ceylon 

1/6 

Mexico 

2/6 

Fiuland 

3/3 

Bolivia 

2/6 

Israel 

8/- 

Poland 

3/- 


Please tell your parents. 

Postage 2Jd. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 

Battstampi (N), 16 Kidderminster Ed., Croydon, Sy. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each. {Young applicants must enclose written 
• permission of parent or guardian.) 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

1.700 different sets. (Price list 6d. post free.) 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 


525 STAMPS & GIFTS GALORE! 

That’s what we send to collectors who 
purchase from our Approvals. Send 
2id. stamp for postage, and request 
Approvals and details right away! Tell 
your parents of this wonderful offer. 

MYERS & CO. (CN I) 

42 Castleview Gardens, Ilford. Essex, 


FREE 

DO YOU KNOW 

That 120 years ago the Boers 
made a Great Trek into 
Central Africa, and that we 
will give the 3 stamps issued 
in commemoration, as illus¬ 
trated, to YOU ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE ? 

Just ask to see our Superior 
Discount Approvals, enclosing 
2£d. stamp for postage. 
WRITE TODAY—RIGHT 
AWAY for this exceptional 
Free Gift and please tell your 
parents. 

M. HUTCHINSON (30) 
Barham, Casterbury 



LOOKING AT THE SKY 


MYSTERY OF THE 
MISSING WORLD 


Jupiter continues to dominate 
the evening sky by appearing 
as the brightest of the stellar host. 
The planet Mars, however, which 
was Jupiter’s rival in apparent bril¬ 
liance a few months ago, is now 
quite an insignificant object low 
in the north-west. Just now Mars 
appears some way above the red¬ 
dish star Aldebaran which Mars 
resembles, but is not likely to be 
confused with owing to its higher 
altitude. 

A good opportunity will occur 
on the evenings of April 5 and 6 
for definitely identifying Mars, 
because the crescent Moon will be 
in the vicinity. Mars will be above 


?April 6 


.W'Ji.', 

April 5 


.j. o : Jf;. 

•> >,* A fdebaran 

! "Y- - - 


and to the left of the Moon on 
Friday evening, and some way to 
the right of the Moon on Saturday 
evening. 

With the lengthening days and 
the increasing distance of Mars, we 
are unlikely to see much more of 
this most interesting world this year. 
At present it is about 185 million 
miles distant. It is gradually in¬ 
creasing in distance until by Sep¬ 
tember 21 next, Mars will pass far 
behind and beyond the Sun, and 
will then be about 245 million 
miles away. 

With Jupiter so prominent in the 
evening sky we may visualise the 
relative distances of these two 
worlds, for Jupiter is now about 
408 million miles away. It is 
the immensity of Jupiter— 
about 8500 times greater than 
Mars—which accounts for its 
much greater radiance. 

BODE’S LAW 

It is now of interest to note the 
vast space that exists between their 
orbits. So great is this space that 
astronomers long ago considered 
that another planet should exist 
between the orbits to conform to 
a curious regularity in the spacing 
between the then known planets 
from Mercury to Uranus. This was 
represented numerically as Bode's 
Law (after the 18th-century Ger¬ 
man astronomer, Johann Bode), 
according to which a world 
should have existed with an orbit 
averaging 280 million miles from 
the Sun. 

Instead, there was this great .un¬ 
accountable space between Mars, 
at an average distance of about 
141 million miles from the Sun, 
and Jupiter, at the average distance 
of 483 million miles. A long search 
for the missing world began after 
the year 1772, but it was not until 
the night of January 1, 1801, that 
part of it was found by the 
astronomer Guiseppe Piazzi at his 
observatory in Palermo, and 
named Ceres. Its average distance 
from the Sun was about 257 mil¬ 


lion miles. But Ceres was found 
to be a world only 420 miles in 
diameter instead of at least 20,000 
miles in diameter as expected. 

Soon afterwards, however, 
Pallas, Juno, and Vesta were dis¬ 
covered; these were bodies similar 
to Ceres but smaller and with 
orbits in the same region as that of 
Ceres. Since 1845, when Astraea 
was found, increasing numbers 
have been discovered, until by now 
more than 1600 have actually been 
recorded, numbered, and named. 

WORLD IN FRAGMENTS 

They are all much smaller than 
the first few that were discovered; 
many are no more than 50 miles 
in diameter, and most of them 
appear to be merely masses of 
rock-like mountains broken loose. 
From what has been discovered, it 
is believed that there are at least 
50,000 fragments of a world that 
met with disaster revolving 
between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. 

Quite a number approach dan¬ 
gerously close to this great world, 
and there is little doubt that seven 
of Jupiter’s twelve moons (inad¬ 
vertently stated as nine in the C N 
of March 9) are “captured” 
planetoids. The moons of Mars 
also appear to be captured portions 
of this destroyed world. Some 
fragments, a few miles in diameter, 
have passed dangerously dose to 
our Earth. 

G. F. M. 



Old friend preserved 

Windmills in a familiar landscape 
are like old friends, and several 
have been restored lately in Essex. 
Here is one at Upminster, fav¬ 
ourite spot for these two lads who 
live nearby. Action by the County 
Council has made sure that the old 
mill will have a new lease of life. 


CAMBRIDGE REMEMBERS 
CAESAR 

Cambridge undergraduates un¬ 
officially commemorated the 
2000 th anniversary of the assassin¬ 
ation of Julius Caesar by perform¬ 
ing the assassination scene from' 
Shakespeare’s play on the Senate 
House steps. 

This showed a fine sense of 
occasion, for it was in the Senate 
House at Rome that Caesar was 
murdered by his misguided friend 
Marcus Brutus. The actual date of 
his death was March 15, 44 b.c. 


•C N Competition Corner- 


POCKET-MONEY FOR PAINTINGS 

Docket-money to spend how you like ... a cash prize of £1 for each 
of the five winners of this week’s competition, and 5s. Postal Orders 

for ten runners-up. 
All under 17 living in 
Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Channel Is¬ 
lands may enter —free ! 

To try for a prize, 
first cut out the picture 
and coupon together 
and paste them on a 
postcard. When they 
are dry, use paints or 
crayons to colour the 
bowl of anemones as 
carefully and imagina¬ 
tively as possible. 

Fill in your name, 
age, , and address on 
the coupon, ask an 
adult to sign it as your 
own work, and post 
to: 

C N Competition 
No. 12, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4 
(Comp.), 
] to arrive by Tuesday, 
j Aptril 16, the closing 
j date of this contest. 

I Cash prizes of £1 
3 will be awarded for 

! each of the five best 

5 colourings received, 

1 age being taken into 

3 account. 5s. Postal 

| Parent I Guardian’s i Orders for the ten 

*■— — -CUT OUT ROUND THIS LINE- —- ; decision is final. 
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WHO WANTS WHICH I Follow the thoughts of the Fry Gang (without crossing 

any lines!) and see how quickly you can find out which Fry bar each is dreaming of. Try it with your friends, 
see who does it soonest. And then follow your own thoughts—treat yourself to the Fry bar you like best! 
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NOT QUITE WHAT SHE 
MEANT 

r pHE young lady was appealing for 
refreshments .for the church 
social. “What we need,” she con¬ 
cluded, with a winning smile, “are 
not abstract promises, but con¬ 
crete cakes.” 

SPOT THE . . . 

fox-cl'bs-, playful as kittens, as 
they roll and tum'ole-outside their 
earth, the .name given to the home 
of a fox. 

Generally born at this time of 
year, they are blind for the first 
V 

nil 'if# 


LUNCH UNDER COVER FOR JACKO AND CHIML 




BEDTIME TALE 

PUFFING BILLY SAVES HIS BREATH 


m 

' sok t£' ->■ * OKaGi/VrtirSftU 
ten days. They do not leave their 
underground home for about a 
month. Then Mother Fox takes 
them outside for exercise and their 
education begins. Throughout the 
summer they are taught to hunt 
and catch their prey. 

With the arrival of winter the 
family breaks up, and the cubs set 
off alone, each to fend for itself. 

THE KING’S WISDOM 
the Court of Henry VIII a 
nobleman complained to the 
King that he had been treated 
rudely by Holbein, the great 
painter. But Henry had a warm 
regard for the artist and refused 
to listen to the complaint. 

Said he: “Give me seven 
peasants and I will make as many 
lords; but of seven lords I could 
not make one Holbein.” 


0ne day Jean called at Billy’s 
house to borrow his bicycle 
pump. “My tyres are a bit flat 
and I can't find my pump any¬ 
where.” 

Billy got his pump from the gar¬ 
den shed and went across to Jean’s 
house to help her blow up the 
tyres. After he had made them 
hard they wandered into the 
kitchen-where Jean's mother was 
working. 

“Hallo, you two,” she said. “I’m 
afraid you can't help me today. 
I’m far too busy making the jellies 
and cakes for your party tomor¬ 
row, Jean.” 

Then, seeing that the two 
children were disappointed, she 
added: 

“I know. You can help me by 
blowing up the balloons we shall 
hang from the ceiling. They are in 
the paper bag on the sideboard.” 

They found the balloons and 
Jean got some thread from 
Mummy's work-basket. “I’ll blow,” 


she said, “and you can tie the 
thread round the end while I hold 
it.” 

Billy held the-thread ready as 
Jean puffed and puffed—but the 
balloon grew no bigger. 

“Let me try one,” said Billy, as 
Jean sank back into the armchair. 

He blew and blew, his, face get¬ 
ting redder and redder. “It’s no 
use,” he panted. “They are just 
too thick to blow up.” 

Suddenly he jumped out of the 
chair and dashed out of the room, 
returning a moment later waving 
the bicycle pump. 

“This will do the trick,” he 
chortled. It did, too. In no time at 
all they had blown up 20 balloons. 
Then they went into the kitchen to 
tell Jean’s Mummy. 

“Don’t tell me you’ve finished 
already!” she cried. 

“Of course,” said Billy. “It’s 
quite easy when you get the 
knack—and a pump to save your 
breath.” 


SEVEN SINS 

The answers to these seven clues 
all begin with sin. Can you say 
what they are? 

Q-enuine,- tendon; musical per- 
, former; one; in the kitchen; 
burn; villainous. 

THE NAME’S THE SAME 
The answers to the following 
clues all begin with a boy's name. 
What are they? 

'J’iny fairy tale character. 

Small bird. 

African drum. 

Day after today. 

A fruit. 

Red Indian weapon. 

FIND THE SWEET THING 

Something .very sweet is hidden 
in this sentence. Do you know 
what it is? 

0n a lofty bough one young 
squirrel was seen. 


MUDDLED MENU 
'J'he dishes in a very nice dinner 
are set out below. If you begin 
at the right spot, you will find that 
all the words run on in order. 
You may read them vertically or 
horizontally, in either direction, 
and you may have to turn round 
before reaching the end of a line. 
R D R O A S 
A B M A L T 
T C A B B A 
S I H C E G 
U P S A P P 
C E I P E L 

NAME ME 

JYJy first half is an animal,. 

A very cunning foe; 

My second part is surely worn 
Whenever there is snow. 

My whole, a flower, tall and 
straight, 

I’m sure that you will’know. 


EIGHT CAPITALS, TO FIND 

Answers to each of these picture-puzzles are capital cities of eight 
■ countries. Can you say what they are ? 



STUDENTS BOTH 
little boy sat on the edge of a 
pond. 

While a bullfrog sat in the pool. 
And each one studied the other 
with care 

Like scholars in classroom at 
school. 

Then at last the little' boy spoke 
and said: 

“Why, Frog, do you gaze so .at 
me? 

Pray, swim or jump, that I may 
then learn 

Some Natural History!” 

The frog he croaked out in reply; 
“That’s what I’m here for, too. 
I'm studying Boys and their 
curious ways. 

For I've nothing else to do!” 

WHAT HE KNEW 
gocRATES was once told by the 
oracle of Delphi that he was' 
the wisest man in all Greece. 

“If that is so,” replied Socrates, 
“it is because I alone of all the 
Greeks know that 1 know nothing.” 


QUIZ OF THE SEA 
Wtto went to sea in a pea-green 
boat? 

Who went to sea in a tub? 

Who went to sea in a sieve? 

Who went to sea in a wooden 
shoe? 

Who went to sea in a bowl? 

WHAT AM I? 

]yjY first’s in bread, but not in 
cake; 

My second's in fish, but not in 
steak. 

My. third’s, in ■ sponge, but not in 
jam; 

My fourth’s in chop, But not in 
lamb. 

My fifth’s in currant, but not in 
' rice, 

My sixth’s in pickle, and also in 
spice. 

My seventh’s in lentils,-but not in 
peas; . . ; - V 

My last is in sugar, and also in 
cheese. 

My whole from the grocer you 
frequently buy. 

Loose or in packets, and plain, 
' sweet, or dry. 

CATCH QUESTION 
boy bought some sweets costing 
8 |-d. He gave the shopkeeper 
a shilling and received his change 
in two coins, one of which was not 
a threepenny-piece. What were the 
two coins? 


The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column 5 
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THE OLD MILL 

fto one comes now 
To the old mill. 

It stands in peace. 

Its wheels are still. 

But long ago 
It ground the corn. 

The whole day long, 

From early morn. 

And then the flour 
Was used for bread. 

“I fed them'atl!” 

The old mill said. 

QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

1. Himalaya Mountains on the border 
between Nepal and Tibet. 

2. Weasel-like animal, nearly three feet long, 
found in the far north of the Old and New 
Worlds. 

3. Belgium and the Netherlands. 

4. At Sandringham, in Norfolk, is the country 
house where the Royal Family often spends 
its holidays. 

5. Ermine, the white winter fur of the stoat. 

C. These arc special days when banks are 

legally closed and so are kept as general 
holidays. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Seven - sins. Sincere, sinew, singer, single, 
sink, singe, sinister 

The name’s the same. Tom Thumb, Tom Tit, 
Tom Tom, Tomorrow; Tomato, Tomahawk 

Find the sweet thing. Iloney 

Eight capitals to find.. Athens .(Greece), Cairo 
(Egypt), Warsaw (Po!and),’Ankara (Turkey), 
Tokyo (Japan), Lima (Peru), Oslo (Norway), 
Rabat (Morocco) 

Muddled menu. Starting at the second R in 
the top row we get : roast lamb, cabbage, 
chips, apple pie,' custard. What am I ? 

Name me. Foxglove Biscuits 

Qui* of the sea. The _ __ 

owl and the pussy LAST WEEK’S 
cat ; the butcher, ANSWER 

baker, and candle¬ 
stick maker ; the 
Jumblics;Wynken. 

Blynken, and 
Nod ; Three wise 
men of Gotham 

Catch question. 

A halfpenny iflod 
threepenny piece. 

One coin was not a 
threepenny piece— 
but the other was! 
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SPEED ON WHEELS No. 2 




Nineteen twenty-seven was a great year in- 
the history of speed. It saw the passing of 
the double-century in land travel —200 
m.p.h. The late Sir Henry Segrave was 
the hero of this venture. He planned his 
attempt with great thoroughness. His ear 
was powered by Sunbeam aero engines 
front and rear, and the complete chassis 
was enveloped in an aluminium shell. Tho 
Dunlop Company designed for this monster special tyres to 
serve at over 200 m.p.h. In Match Segrave and his team sailed 
for America. At Daytona Beach on the 29th of that month he 
made his bid, and triumphed. His speed of 203*79 m.p.h. was a 
new record, and the opening of a new realm in speed on ■wheels. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., FORT DUNLOP, ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 21 
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